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OBITUARY  ADDRESSES 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  McRAE. 

Mr.  McRAE.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  taking  my  seat 
in  this  Hall  for  the  first  time,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  a  melancholy 
duty  to  perform.  I  would  it  were  otherwise;  not 
that  this  duty  should  not  devolve  upon  me,  but 
that  it  should  not  devolve  upon  any  one;  rather 
that  the  distinguished  dead  was  here  to  personate 
himself  as  one  of  the  illustrious  living. 

But,  sir,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscruta¬ 
ble,  and  we  are  all  obliged  to  submit  to  them ;  they 
are  imperative,  and  overrule  us,  however  unwill¬ 
ing  the  obedience  which  we  yield  to  them. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  this  House,  the  death,  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
of  one  of  its  honored  members — the  death  of  Hon . 
John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  before  you  sir,  the  living  example  that  he 
is  no  more.  Sent  here  by  the  constituency  which 
honored  him  to  fill,  as  well  as  I  humbly  may  do, 
the  place  which  they  regarded  so  well  filled  by 
himself. 

Death,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  whatever 
manner  it  approaches  us,  is  always  a  melancholy 
thing;  but  when  it  comes  heralding  with  it  sad 
tidings,  the  fall  of  a  great  and  good  man,  it  im¬ 
presses  us  with  the  solemnity  of  the  warning, 
*  and  fills  the  heart  of  the  country  with  grief.  To 
die  is  always  a  sad  thing.  It  is  to  leave  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  glories  of  this  world,  and  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  an  existence  here,  the  only  one  we  know 
of,  to  be  transferred  to  another,  which  may  be 
bright  and  beautiful,  or  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
which  the  vision  of  mortality  has  never  yet  looked 
upon. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
people,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  dead; 
and  I  propose,  in  a  few  words,  to  perform  this 
service  to  the  memory  of  General  Quitman. 

General  Quitman  left  this  city  a  few  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
feeble  in  health,  but  not  apprehending  himself, 


nor  was  it  apprehended  by  his  friends,  that  he 
was  so  soon  to  meet  with  an  untimely  end.  He 
arrived  at  his  home  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  was 
not  able  afterwards  to  leave  it;  and  in  one  month 
and  three  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  the  scenes  of  his  public  duties  here,  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  July,  at  five  and  a  half 
o’clock,  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Mississippi. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  himself  that  his  disease 
was  contracted  at  the  National  Hotel,  in  this 
city,  from  an  infection  which  prevailed  there  two 
years  ago,  from  an  unknown  cause,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  for  a  time,  and  was  afterwards  accustomed 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  friends.  And 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  yet  he  believed  that 
he  inhaled  the  poison  there,  or  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease  which,  as  a  slow  consuming  fire,  preyed 
upon  his  vitals  until  they  fell  into  decay,  and  his 
life  perished  with  them. 

General  Quitman  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
born  at  Rhinebeck,  in  Dutchess  county,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1799,  and  was  fifty-nine  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  his  father,  Doctor  Frederick  Henry 
Quitman,  being  a  native  of  Prussia,  of  German 
origin,  and,  after  his  removal  to  this  country,  an 
officiating  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Rhinebeck.  General  Quitman  him¬ 
self  was  educated  for  the  ministry;  but,  pursuing 
the  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  on  his  arrival  at 
mature  years  determined  for  himself  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  left  his  paternal  homestead  to  seek  his  fortune 
for  himself,  and,  emigrating  to  the  West,  remained 
two  years  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  became 
a  licensed  practitioner  of  the  law.  Thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  pursue  his 
profession;  and,  in  1822,  settled  at  the  city  of 
Natchez,  where,  in  1824,  he  was  married  to  the 
accomplished  Miss  Turner,  the  present  Mrs. 
Quitman,  who,  with  an  interesting  family,  still 
survives  him,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

General  Quitman’s  first  entrance  into  public 
life  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when,  in  1827, 
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ho  wan  elected  a  mem  hot  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature  from  the 
county  of  Adams.  In  that  body  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  gave  such 
evidence  of  his  justly  discriminating  mind,  and 
superior  legnl  attainments,  that  the  following  yenr 
lie  war.  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  high 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  State.  This  position  he 
afterwards  held  by  unanimous  election  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  again,  without  opposition,  by  the 
entire  popular  vote  of  the  State,  ns  from  time  to 
time  the  various  modes  of  filling  this  important 
office  were  changed  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Mississippi. 

It  was  as  a  professional  man  and  jurist  that 
General  Quitman  made  for  himself  his  first  and 
most  enviable  character.  At  the  bar,  always  true 
to  the  honor  of  his  profession,  he  was  strictly 
faithful  to  his  client  and  to  the  court;  to  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  ns  well  as  opposing  counsel,  he  was  kind, 
courteous,  and  obliging;  towards  all  the  members 
of  the  profession,  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  all  his 
relations;  and  such  was  his  known  sense  of  right 
an!  honor,  that  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  gave  to 
it  the  merit  of  justice,  which  usually  carried  with 
it  success. 

On  the  bench  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
his  character,  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  discernment  of  his  naind ,  impressed  attorneys 
and  litigants  in  his  court  with  the  sentiment  that 
in  every  cause  before  him  justice  would  be  strict¬ 
ly  administered,  without  prejudice  or  favor.  His 
name  was  associated  with  all  that  was  pure  and 
noble  in  the  legal  profession;  and  it  was  as  a 
counselor  at  the  bar,  and  as  the  honored  wearer 
of  the  ermine,  that  lie  gained  for  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation  cherished  most  highly  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  equaled  only  by  their  admiration  of  him 
afterwards  for  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  statesman. 

General  Quitman  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  1833,  which  formed  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  Mississippi,  and  was  among  the  most 
prominent  and  able  debaters  of  that  body  in  the 
discussion  of  all  questions  involving  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  political  rights  and  powers  between 
the  people  and  their  agents,  under  constitutional 
governments. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and, 
owing  to  a  brief  interregnum  which  occurred  in 
the  executive  office  of  Mississippi,  under  changing 
administrations,  the  Senate  was  convened  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  elect  a  President,  who  should  be 
temporarily  the  acting  Governor.  General  Quit- 
man  was  chosen  to  that  position;  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1836,  made  to 
that  body  the  annual  message  as  Governor  of  the 
State.  This  message  was  one  of  the  highest  merit 
as  an  able  State  paper,  as  well  as  of  the  most  fin¬ 
ished  composition,  and  its  principles  fully  illus¬ 
trated  the  leading  traits  of  General  Quitman’s 
mind  as  a  politician  and  statesman.  Besides  em¬ 
bracing  in  a  concise  view  the  various  State  inter¬ 
ests,  it  advoented  a  liberal  system  of  education 
for  the  people,  avowing  the  doctrine  of  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  for  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  spurning  the  idea  that  free  ^ 


constitutional  government  can  be  successfully 
maintained  without  the  intelligence  of  freedom  to 
uphold  it.  On  the  subject  of  our  Federal  relations, 
the  message  was  imbued  with  strong  sentiments  of 
State-rights,  and  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  strictly  within  the  writ¬ 
ten  charter.  This,  as  was  subsequently  shown, 
was  a  lending  sentiment  of  his  life,  and  gave  char¬ 
acter  to  him  as  a  statesman. 

General  Quitman,  though  not  educated  for  the 
military  service,  showed,  at  a  very  early  period, 
his  strong  disposition  for  that  line  of  life.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  drilled 
into  military  discipline  a  company  of  youths  in 
his  native  town.  In  1824  he  organized,  and  was 
elected  captain  of,  a  company  called  the  Natchez 
Fencibles,  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  and 
most  noted  volunteer  company  in  Mississippi, 
and  which  is,  to  this  day,  an  honor  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  spirit,  and  a  noble  ornament  to  that  service 
in  the  State.  Besides  this,  he  held,  for  many 
years,  the  highest  rank  in  the  regular  military 
service  of  Mississippi. 

In  1836  he  led  a  volunteer  force  into  T«  xns,  to 
aid  the  revolutionists  in  establishing  Texan  in¬ 
dependence.  In  1846,  when  war  was  declared 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  was 
appointed,  by  President  Polk,  one  of  the  six 
brigadier  generals  to  command  the  American  vol¬ 
unteer  forces.  He  joined  General  Taylor  with 
his  division,  while  the  orders  were  being  given 
for  the  attack  on  Monterey,  who  immediately  as¬ 
signed  him  an  important  position  in  storming  that 
city,  which  he  was  the  first  American  general  to 
enter,  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  General 
Quitman  was  transferred  from  the  command  of 
General  Taylor,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  that  of 
General  Scott,  for  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  was  in  this 
field  that  he  displayed  the  high  evidences  of  his 
military  genius,  and,  by  bis  courage  and  skill  in 
planning  and  executing  the  orders  of  battle  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army,  and  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  country.  From  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  landing  of  the  troops  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  storming  of  that  city,  his  march  through 
the  passes  and  perils  and  battles  to  the  gates  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  planting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  upon  the  walls  of  that  ancient  capital, 
which  he,  with  his  brave  command,  was  the  first 
American  general  to  enter,  and  of  which,  by  the 
commanding  general,  he  was  made  civil  and  mil¬ 
itary  Governor,  was  one  of  brilliant  triumphs, 
crowned  with  the  successes  and  glories  ot  victory. 

The  records  of  the  War  Office,  in  reporting  the 
history  of  that  campaign,  are  filled  with  the  recital 
of  his  achievements,  and  credit  him  with  thebright 
honors  which  are  due  to  him  by  the  country.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  voted  to  him  a 
sword,  in  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation;  and 
the  citizens  of  his  home  and  county  presented  him 
with  a  similar  and  brighter  gift,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  heroic  services. 

On  his  return  from  Mexico,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
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the  people  of  Mississippi,  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  installed  into  that  office  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1850.  His  inaugural  address  was  in  j 
accordance  with  his  message  in  1836,  high-toned 
and  thoroughly  State-rights,  never  complicating 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  | 
reserved  rights  of  the  States,  but  strictly  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  true  principle  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  that  no  powers  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
governors  except  such  as  are  clearly  delegated  to 
them  by  the  governed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  was  unexpectedly  and  unjustly  pros¬ 
ecuted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  its  neutrality  laws.  A  writ ! 
was  issued  against  him  from  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  Louisiana,  directed  to  the  United 
States  marshal  of  Mississippi,  commanding  his  ar-  , 
rest,  and  his  appearance  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
In  obedience  to  this  writ,  though  not  recognizing 
the  rightful  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  him,  as  Governor  of  a 
sovereign  State,  to  be  tried  in  another  State  for 
an  offense  alleged  against  him  simply  as  a  citizen, 
false  as  he  knew  it  to  be,  and  not  being  willing  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which,  both  rightfully  and  with  the  armed  power 
of  Mississippi,  he  might  successfully  have  done, 
nor  willing  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  State, 
in  yielding  to  the  arrest  of  her  Governor-  by  un¬ 
authorized  Federal  authority,  he  resigned  his  of-  ) 
fice,  and  submitted  himself,  as  a  private  citizen, 
to  this  unjust  trial,  from  which  he  was  discharged 
by  honorable  acquittal. 

At  this  proceeding  of  the  Government,  such  was 
the  indignation  of  the  Democratic  sentiment  of 
Mississippi,  connected  with  its  bitter  opposition 
to  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  1850,  to  which  j 
General  Quitman  was  known  to  be  strongly  op¬ 
posed,  that  he  was  again  nominated  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1851  for  the  office  of  Governor,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  Democracy  in  convention.  An 
election  being  provided  by  law,  to  take  place  pre¬ 
ceding  the  gubernatorial  election,  for  delegates  to 
a  convention  of  the  State,  to  determine  what  posi¬ 
tion  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  occupy  in  her 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  on  account 
of  the  legislation  of  1850,  and  the  public  sentiment 
being  expressed  against  the  views  of  General  Quit- 
max,  he  withdrew  from  the  canvass  for  Govern¬ 
or,  refusing  to  be  a  candidate  for  office,  when  the 
known  sentiment  of  the  people  differed  with  his 
own,  though  his  personal  popularity  might  have 
secured  him  the  election.  In  this,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  case  of  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Gov¬ 
ernor,  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  sacrifices  for 
principle,  and  that  honor  with  him  was  higher 
than  ambition. 

General  Quitman*  was  Governor  of  Mississippi 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
measures,  in  1850;  and  holding  these  measures  as 
unjust  to  the  South,  convened  the  Legislature  in 
special  session  to  test  the  sense  of  the  State  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  acquiescence  in,  or  resistance  to,  them. 
His  message  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the 
ablest  State  papers  which  the  country  has  ever 


produced,  replete  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  their  relations  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  anfl  a  clear  and  powerful  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  rights  and  honor  and  institutions  of 
the  South.  The  Legislature  sustained  him,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  expressed  against 
his  views,  and  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was 
not  again  in  public  station  until  in  1855  he  was 
called  from  his  retirement  by  the  Democracy  of 
the  fifth  congressional  district  of  Mississippi  to 
represent  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Of  his  standing  and  position  here,  I  need 
not  speak.  His  course  is  well  known  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  members  of  this  House,  and  w*as 
approved  by  his  constituents  at  home. 

General  Quitmax  as  a  public  man  was  regarded 
by  many  as  sectional  in  his  views,  but  he  was  not. 
He  was  a  purely  national  man,  equally  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  as 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  leading 
feature  of  his  life  strictly  to  maintain  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  This  sentiment  ran  through 
all  his  ideas  and  all  his  political  action.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  with  the  Federal  Government  admin¬ 
istered  strictly  within  the  limitations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  no  jarring  and  no  discontent  would  exist 
among  the  several  States;  that  the  Constitution 
construed  for  interest  and  expediency  in  Federal 
legislation  was  the  cause  of  all  our  ills.  He  was 
among  the  very  few  public  men  who  understood 
truly  the  theory  and  practical  working  of  our 
Government,  and  who  based  the  hopes  of  the  Re¬ 
public  on  the  faithful  adherence  to  its  true  con¬ 
stitutional  principles.  As  a  statesman,  he  w*as 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  this  position.  As  a 
soldier,  he  proved  in  arms  his  fidelity  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  national  Government.  He  was  a 
man  of  progress,  and  represented  truly  the  Amer¬ 
ican  sentiment. 

1  knew  General  Quitmax  well,  and  I  may  truly 
say  that  he  was  a  great  and  good  man,  lofty  in 
the  purity  of  his  principles  and  bold  in  their  ad¬ 
vocacy;  and,  what  should  make  him  immortal,  he 
was  an  honest  man.  As  a  master,  he  was  kind; 
as  a  father, indulgent;  as  a  husband,  affectionate, 
amiable,  and  just  in  all  his  relations  of  life,  and 
honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  equal  to  every  position  which  he  was  called 
to  fill.  In  whatever  department  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  engaged,  or  upon  whatever  field  of 
peril  or  adventure  he  embarked,  he  gave  evidence 
“that  his  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  common  throng, 
whose  sails  are  never  to  the  tempest  given,”  but 
the  bold  spirit  of  the  heroic  few,  whose  canvas  to 
the  breeze  is  ever  set,  whether  storms  or  calms 
ensue. 

As  a  man,  such  was  his  noble  bearing,  and  the 
manly  graces  of  his  person,  that  it  might  well  be 
said  of  him  “  that  every  god  had  seemed  to  have 
set  his  seal  upon  him,  to  form  a  more  perfect 
image  of  his  own  divinity.”  As  a  statesman, 
such  was  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  that  if  the 
crown  of  empire  had  been  offered  to  him,  he 
would  have  spurned  it  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  As  a  soldier,  such  was  his  daring  that 
no  field  of  danger  would  ever  have  witnessed  his 
retreat;  but  his  sword  and  his  epaulet  upon  his 
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corpse,  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  would  have 
mnrkeil  the  place  of  his  fall,  if  his  courage  and 
skill  could  not  have  achieved  the  victory. 

If  he  had  a  fault,  there  stood  by  its  side  a  vir¬ 
tue  so  prominent  ns  to  overshadow  it;  and,  if  not 
entirely  to  conceal  it,  to  give  to  it  its  own  coloring 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  sonde  it  from  the  common 
observation.  If  he  committed  an  error,  there 
stood  out  the  purity  of  his  motives,  challenging 
the  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  commanding 
the  respect  of  his  opponents;  and  what  might 
have  been  censured  or  condemned  in  others,  was 
overlooked  in  him;  such  was  regarded  the  purity 
of  his  heart,  that  even  his  errors  were  forgiven. 

But  I  dwell  too  long  upon  his  character  and  the 
incidents  of  his  life. 

General  Quitman  died  at  home,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  surrounded  by  friends  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  warm  hearts,  which  were  buried  with 
him,  and  which  will  sleep  with  him  in  his  grave 
forever;  ahd,  though  it  was  sad,  yet  it  was  sweet 
to  see  him  die — to  witness  from  its  frail  tenement 
depart  a  spirit  for  earth  too  noble,  gone  to  dwell 
with  God. 

He  was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  attended 
by  a  concourse  of  citizens  and  friends  who  loved 
and  admired  him  when  living,  and  who  wept  for 
him  in  death.  He  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  that  noble  order  of  which  he  was  a  bright 
member,  who  gave  to  him  the  first  place  amongst 
them  on  earth,  which  he  shall  hold  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Grand  Master  in  Heaven.  He  was 
buried  also  with  civil  and  military  honors;  and 
the  booming  of  cannon,  the  roll  of  the  muffled 
drum,  and  the  silent  tread  of  citizens  and  soldiers, 
gave  deep  solemnity  to  the  occasion.  His  saber 
and  his  plume  are  laid  by  his  side;  and  the  one 
shall  never  wave,  and  the  other  shall  never  glitter 
again  upon  the  battle-field.  His  arms  are  folded 
upon  his  breast,  and  shall  never  again  be  raised 
in  defense  of  his  country’s  honor,  or  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  country’s  wrongs.  His  voice  is  still 
in  death ,  and  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  council 
chamber  to  advise,  or  on  the  battle-field  to  com¬ 
mand. 

His  grave  is  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  near  his 
own  beloved  Monmouth,  on  the  bank  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  whose  turbid  waters  shall 
roll  mingling  with  his  fame  forever. 

The  people  of  his  State  have  provided  to  erect 
him  a  monument,  not  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
with  them — for  that  shall  live  in  their  hearts  for¬ 
ever — but  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  to  point  the  pilgrim  stranger  to  the  place 
where  his  sacred  dust  reposes,  when  he  shall 
visit  that  hallowed  spot.  And  while  he  there 
sleeps  well,  “the  hues  of  fame  which  canopy  his 
noble  name  shall  ne’er  grow  dim;”  but  fading 
into  brighter  colors,  shall  forever  brighten  on,  to  ! 
mingle  with  the  sunlight  of  his  immortality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  I  ask  may  be  read  and  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  House  lias  learned  with  deep  rejjrct 
the  death,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress, on  the  17th  of  July  last,  of  Hon.  John  A.  Quitman, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 


Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  General  Quitman  the 
country  has  lost  a  citizen  eminent  for  his  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  virtues,  a  soldier  of  the  highest  chivalry  of  character, 
a  statesman  of  the  purest  patriotism,  nnd  that  his  death  is 
deplored  by  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  ollicers  of  this  House 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Hon.  John  A.  Quitm  an,  be  communicated  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

Rcsolrtd,  That  ns  n  further  mark  of  respcctfor  the  inem  - 
ory  of  the  deceased,  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions 
to  the  Senate. 


REMARKS  OP  MR.  BON'HAM. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit  that 
South  Carolina  should  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave  of 
General  Quitman.  He  was,  for  years,  the  trusted 
friend  and  correspondent  of  her  own  Calhoun; 
and  no  one  out  of  her  borders  was  more  nearly 
the  exponent  of  her  political  principles,  or  had 
more  the  affections  of  her  people.  They  admired 
him  whilst  living,  and  dead  he  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  was  first  my  fortune  to  meet  him  on  the  eve 
of  his  leading  his  brilliant  division  into  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  I  was  struck  with  his  manly  form  and 
his  proud  and  determined  bearing,  as  he  passed 
before  his  troops,  along  whose  lines  rang  deafen¬ 
ing  cheers  for  their  gallant  leader,  fie  was  then 
in  the  pride  and  glory  of  manhood,  and  a  nobler 
specimen  of  genuine  manliness  I  have  seldom 
looked  upon.  But,  sir,  when  I  again  met  him, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
after  the  lapse  of  but  nine  years,  how  different 
his  appearance!  The  powerful  form  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  chieftain  was  bent  by  disease,  and  the  heart 
of  friendship  could  but  be  startled  at  the  change. 

In  every  part  which  he  was  called  upon  to  play 
on  the  active  theater  of  life,  he  never  fell  below 
the  highest  mark  of  public  expectation,  and  often 
went  beyond.  On  the  bench  he  was  a  pure,  able, 
and  upright  judge.  In  the  councils  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  lie  impressed  all  with  his  wisdom  and 
sterling  integrity.  If  there  was  any  one  trait  in 
his  character  more  prominent  than  all  others,  it 
was  his  love  of  the  truth — that  honesty  which 
makes  “  man  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

He  was  wise  in  the  council  of  war — bold  in  con¬ 
ception — cool  in  action — in  the  charge  “  dread- 
;  ful  as  the  storm.”  Ilis  dashing  passage  along 
the  aqueduct  from  Cliapultepec  to  the  Gareta  of 
j  Bolen  — carrying  two  fortifications  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  the  latter  before  the  very  mouths  of  the 
1  cannon  of  the  citadel — has  seldom  if  ever  been 
surpassed  in  boldness  of  conception  or  brilliancy 
of  execution. 

As  a  commander,  he  was  beloved  by  his  troops; 
and  no  man  ever  possessed,  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  in  peace  or  in  war,  how  diver- 
i  gent  soever  their  views. 

Conscientiously  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
every  public  duty,  be  displayed,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  a  degree  of  attention  and 
energy  which  none  but  a  robust  frame  could  sus- 
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tain,  and  which  doubtless  contributed  to  speed  the 
fleeting  sands  of  life. 

His  style  of  oratory  was  not  ornate;  it  was 
concise,  clear,  cogent.  He  disdained  mere  orna¬ 
ment,  and  went  direct  to  his  object.  Hence  he 
never  spoke  that  he  did  not  command  the  ear  of 
the  House,  and  that,  too,  without  wearying  the 
attention.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  us  all  that 
during  the  last  session  he  was,  by  unanimous 
consent,  urged  to  go  beyond  his  hour. 

Into  the  abode  of  private  grief  I  will  not  intrude. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  “  Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends”  will  apply  the  balm  to  that  wound  which, 
for  His  own  wise  purposes,  He  has  inflicted. 

Sir,  not  only  for  South  Carolina  at  large  do  I 
pay  this  heartfelt  tribute.  I  speak  most  especially 
for  that  portion  of  her  citizens — the  remnant  of 
that  regiment  which  he  so  gallantly  and  success¬ 
fully  led  in  the  glorious  victories  on  Chapultepec’s 
Heights,  and  at  the  Belen  Gate.  Less  than  two 
years  since,  in  this  Hall,  he  took  part  in  paying 
the  last  honors  to  one  of  their  most  cherished  and 
gallant  companions  in  arms.  On  the  4th  of  May 
last,  he  joined  this  remnant,  at  a  meeting  of  their 
association,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member, 
as  their  anniversary  orator.  Little  did  they  then 
think  they  would  so  soon  hear  of  the  death  of 
their  beloved  commander.  Who  can  know  what 
the  morrow  will  bring  forth! 

“  Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unlathomed,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  grave  ! 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave.” 

Their  wail  went  forth  through  all  the  land  at 
the  gad  tidings  of  his  death;  but  here,  too,  they 
ask  to  lay  a  chaplet  on  his  honored  grave. 

On  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters 
sleeps  the  patriot,  warrior,  statesman.  O’er  his 
grave  will  weep  the  willow,  and  the  cypress  and 
pine  sing  their  gentle  dirge.  The  marble  shaft 
will  lift  high  its  head  in  memory  of  his  virtuous 
deeds;  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  is  al¬ 
ready  erected  his  mostgrateful  and  enduring  mon¬ 
ument. 


.REMARKS  OF  MR.  WRIGHT. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  at  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Congress,  I  took  my  seat  on  this  floor  as  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
I  found  myself  among  the  youngest  members  of 
that  body.  The  distinguished  man  whose  death 
we  this  day  mourn,  though,  like  myself,  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  first  time,  ranked  amongst  the  oldest 
and  ablest  of  the  House.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
not  been  my  good  fortune  to  form  his  personal 
acquaintance.  I  had  observed  with  peculiar  pleas¬ 
ure  his  high  and  honorable  course  as  a  public  man. 
I  had  listened  in  my  youth  with  eager  ear  to  the 
words  of  my  paternal  ancestor,  who,  like  General 
Quitman,  had  identified  himself  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Lone  Star  State  in  her  struggle  for 
independence,  and  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  as  he  de¬ 
tailed  the  part  which  he  took  in  that  memorable 


struggle — a  part,  sir,  which  entitles  the  name  o 
Quitman  to  a  place  on  the  brightest  page  of  its 
history.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  repre¬ 
senting  here  a  State  adjoining  to  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  him,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  sought  and 
obtained  his  acquaintance, 
j  By  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  his  words 
of  kindness  and  encouragement,  he  soon  won  my 
warmest  personal  regard  and  friendship;  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add,  that  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  he  evinced  that  the  regard  was  mutual. 
He ‘was  a  true  friend  to  young  men,  and  he  was 
fond  of  their  society.  This  arose,  no  doubt,  sir, 
partly  from  the  natural  youthful  flow  of  his  spir¬ 
its  and  partly  from  a  fixed  principle.  Tt  gave  him 
pleasure  to  stir  up  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  ambitious  minds  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  to  the  attainment  of  high  and  honor¬ 
able  ends.  On  one  occasion  when  I  had  visited 
him,  in  company  with  a  valued  young  friend,  our 
conversation  turned  on  the  present  and  prospect¬ 
ive  condition  of  the  country.  We  suggested  that 
a  crisis  had  arrived  which  required  the  mature 
wisdom  of  age  and  experience  to  navigate  the  ship 
of  State  through  the  storm,  and  save  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  than  it  had  yet 
attained.  It  was  then,  that  I  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  his  partiality  for  the  young  minds  of  the 
country.  He  arose  from  his  seat,  and  with  an 
earnestness  of  manner,  peculiar  to  himself,  said: 
“  No  sir;  their  opinions  are  formed,  their  habits 
of  thought  and  principles  settled.  You  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  your  reliance  upon  the  antiquated  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  country.  I  rely  for  the  future,  for 
the  correction  of  present  abuses  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  proper  reforms  in  this  Goverrftnent, 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  statesmen.  It  has 
been  among  the  most  pleasing  duties  of  my  life 
to  endeavor  to  instill  proper  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  my  la¬ 
bors  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless.” 

It  is  but  natural,  sir,  that  sentiments  such  as 
these  should  have  more  strongly  attached  me  to 
him.  He  won  my  warmest  friendship  and  entire 
confidence.  Indeed,  sir,  whilst  I  feel,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  his  death,  my  grief  is 
rendered  more  intense  by  the  strength  of  those 
attachments. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  we  traveled  to¬ 
gether  homewards.  Disease  then  had  nearly  done 
its  work,  and  death  seemed  to  have  already  laid 
his  cold  and  clammy  hands  upon  him.  I  was  a 
constant  companion  of  a  greater  part  of  his  jour¬ 
ney.  I  thought  that  I  saw  that  the  good  man  was 
fast  failing;  and  his  condition,  coupled  with  my 
high  regard  and  admiration  for  his  military,  po¬ 
litical,  and  personal  character,  induced  me  to  be 
unremitting  in  my  attentions  to  him.  Several  now 
around  me  were  with  us.  They  will  remember 
with  what  apprehension  I  regarded  his  condition. 
We  parted.  As  I  shook  his  hand  upon  our  fare¬ 
well  greeting,  I  felt  that  I  was  parting  ne’er  to  see 
him  more.  It  was  a  parting,  the  feeling  of  which 
on  my  part,  concealed  from  him,  was  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  character.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  final  fare- 
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well,  and  that  my  friend  must  soon  go  to  that  ; 
“undiscovered  country  from  whoso  bourn  no 
truveler  returns.”  Mr.  Speaker,  how  true  was  , 
that  unpleasant  presentiment !  I  had  scarcely  re*  j 
turned  home,  when  it  wus  announced  that  the 
hero,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot,  was  no  more. 

When  I  heard  the  announcement,  although 
1  was  to  a  great  extent  prepared  for  it,  yet  it 
shocked  me.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  chief  of  one  of  our  southern  tribes 
of  Indians.  He  had  ruled  his  tribe  for  many  long 
years;  under  his  government,  his  people  had  been 
prosperous  and  happy;  he  grew  old,  and  in  his 
old  age  he  came  to  this  city,  accompanied  by  some 
five  or  six  of  his  braves.  Suddenly  attacked  by 
violent  disease,  he  became  conscious  of  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution.  He  reflected  upon  the  past  happy 
condition  of  his  tribe,  and  he  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  their  future  welfare.  He  called  his  braves 
around  his  dying  couch  and  addressed  them. 
Said  he,  “  You  will  go  back  to  our  country,  and 
as  you  go  along  the  path  you  will  hear  the  birds 
singing  and  see  the  flowers  blooming.  My  peo¬ 
ple  will  come  out  and  ask  you,  Where  is  Push- 
met-a-ha?  And  you  will  tell  them  he  is  dead,  and 
they  will  hear  it  like  the  falling  of  the  mighty 
oak  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest.”  And  so  it  was 
with  John  A.  GIuitman.  In  that  State  of  his 
adoption  which  he  loved  so  well,  the  breeze  that 
bore  on  its  wings  the  news  of  his  death  was  filled 
with  sadness,  and  the  announcement  fell  upon  her 
people  as  it  did  upon  the  whole  country  like  the 
crash  of  the  noblest  oak  of  the  forest. 

His  popularity ,  like  his  fame,  was  not  confined 
to  the  borders  of  his  own  State.  Though  enter¬ 
taining  what  are  sometimes  termed  ultra  political 
views,  yet  he  never  failed  to  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all,  even  those  who  differed  with  him 
however  widely.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
will  be  remembered  by  every  member  here.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  deemed  it  proper  to  express 
his  views  on  an  important  question,  at  the  close 
of  the  hour  allotted  to  him  by  the  rule  of  the 
House,  he  had  not  concluded  his  remarks.  Unan- ! 
imous  consent  was  necessary  to  allow  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  this  body, 
that  no  member  on  either  side  of  the  House  was 
found  to  object.  It  was  a  rare  compliment;  one 
not  often  paid;  and  yet,  sir,  I  can  say,  without 
any  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  courtesy  felt  to  be 
due  him  who  was  himself  ever  courteous  and 
kind,  on  account  of  his  great  personal  worth  and 
his  distinguished  services  to  his  country.  It  was 
a  just  tribute  to  him,  and  honorable  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  to  the  body  which  paid  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  A.  GIuitman  was  a  man  to 
whom  eulogy  can  add  nothing;  but  an  allusion  to 
the  many  virtues  which  adorned  his  character, 
whilst  it  can  add  nothing  to  his  solid  fame,  may 
be  useful  in  stimulating  others  to  attain  by  hon¬ 
orable  means  the  high  position  which  he  reached. 
He  did  everything  well  which  he  undertook  to 
accomplish.  There  are  few  men  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  so  many  and  different  positions. 
He  was  an  able  and  upright  judge,  a  successful 
and  accomplished  lawyer,  a  wise  statesman,  and  a 
true  hero.  His  entire  career  was  a  continued  effort  , 


to  maintain  the  true  principles  of  State-rights, 
lie  loved  the  Constitution,  because  he  had  studied 
it,  and  understood  it.  His  early  manhood  was 
connected  with  the  revolution  which  snatched 
Texas  from  Mexican  misrule,  and  consecrated  her 
to  freedom.  His  valor  made  illustrious  the  war 
which  punished  Mexico  for  an  insult  to  the  honor 
of  his  country.  II is  undying  love  of  liberty  gave 
direction  to  the  movement  which,  but  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  own  Government,  would  have  added 
the  gem  of  the  Antilles  to  the  American  constella¬ 
tion,  and  freed  Cuba  from  the  thraldom  of  Spanish 
tyranny. 

His  political  career  was  marked  by  an  unbend¬ 
ing  devotion  to  principles,  an  unremitting  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  which  his  public  trusts  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  and  by  a  singular  integrity  which 
distinguished  alike  his  political  and  private  life. 

His  entire  life  was  a  perfect  exemplification  of 
the  “  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  ”  But 
he  has  gone.  No  more  shall  we  listen  to  his  words 
of  wisdom.  That  voice  of  reason  and  patriotism, 
which  was  wont  to  charm  the  people  of  his  be¬ 
loved  State,  is  hushed  in  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  tomb.  The  eye  that  once  proudly  flashed 
over  his  country’s  war  fields,  is  closed  forever. 

“  lie  sleeps  his  last  sleep ;  he  has  fought  his  last  battle  ; 

No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again.” 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  upon  the  banks  of  the 
noblest  river  of  his  country;  and  though  no  proud 
monuments  may  be  raised  to  commemorate  his 
deeds,  his  name  will  live  and  be  revered  whilst 
the  love  of  liberty  shall  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
human  heart. 

“Light  be  the  sod  which  rests  upon  his  breast; 

Green  be  the  grass  that  grows  upon  his  grave  ; 

Eternal  be  the  laurels  that  flourish  round  his  tomb.” 


REMARKS  OP  MR.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  an  intruder  upon  the  solemnities 
of  this  hour,  if  I  respond  to  the  expressions  of 
bereavement  and  regret  coming  up  from  the  South, 
by  giving  utterance  to  a  sympathetic  sadness  and 
sorrow  from  the  North.  If  the  voice  of  New  York 
answers  back  to  that  of  Mississippi,  in  the  tones 
of  a  common  and  kindred  regard  for  one  of  her 
distinguished  sons  who  went  out  from  her  bor¬ 
ders,  in  the  confidence  of  early  manhood,  to  win 
distinction  among  the  sons  of  a  sister  State,  that 
delighted  to  honor  him  while  living,  and  now, 
with  his  bereaved  household,  pours  her  sad  la¬ 
ment  over  his  tomb;  if  the  Father  of  Waters,  that 
rolls  along  where  he  dwelt,  gives  signs  through 
all  his  troubled  and  turbid  billows  that  a  great 
man  has  departed,  shall  not  the  Hudson,  sweep¬ 
ing  by  the  mountain  ranges  that  sentinel  its  flow, 
take  up  the  lamentation  for  one  who  was  born  oiv 
its  green  slopes,  and  whose  infancy  was  nurtured 
hard  by  the  play  of  its  musical  waves  ? 

Born  in  the  same  State,  county,  and  town  with 
General  GIuitman;  knowing  some  of  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  several  of  his  family;  remembering 
in  my  early  boyhood  his  reverend  father,  who  in 
the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions,  discoursed 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  German,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  in  English,  to  the  primitive  people  who 
received  the  law  from  his  lips;  having  watched 
the  career  of  the  deceased  for  years  past  with  in¬ 
terest,  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  him  on  this 
floor,  and  treated  with  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  a  friend.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  time  and  toil  had 
done  their  work  upon  his  frame;  that  they  had 
bowed  the  strength  of  his  manhood  and  thrown 
a  totter  in  his  step; but  I  saw,  also,  that  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  mental  perceptions  was  not  obscured, 
that  the  vigor  of  his  stern  will  was  not  subdued; 
that  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  was  not  abated, 
nor  the  strength  of  his  heroic  purpose  destroyed. 
Physically  feeble,  yet  tireless  and  unshrinking; 
debilitated,  yet  strong  in  spirit;  he  sat  day  after 
day  in  that  chair  for  six  long  months,  calm  in  the 
midst  of  excitement,  respected  by  all,  and  most 
by  those  from  whom  he  differed — a  model  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  nobleness,  and  devotion.  Is  it  unseemly 
that  I  should  bring  my  offering,  and  that  of  my 
State,  to  his  obsequies,  or  weave  a  chaplet,  how- 1 
ever  humble,  with  which  to  adorn  his  bier? 

From  Mr.  Lanman’s  forthcoming  work  I  ex-  j 
tract  this  brief  history  : 

“John  A.  Quitman  was  born  at' Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  : 
county,  New  York,  September  ],  1799.  He  had  a  liberal 
education,  studied  theology  and  law,  but  preferred  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  was  a  professor  of  I^w  in 
Mount  Airy  college,  Pennsylvania.  In  1820  he  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State,  but  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  Natchez,  Mississippi.  In  1827  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature ;  in  1828  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  serving  three  years.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  as  President  of  that  body 
was  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  Governor.  In  1836 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  leader  in  behalf  of 
Texas  against  Mexico.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe  on  busi-  i 
ness  for  the  Mississippi  railroad  ;  and  on  his  return  was  ap-  i 
pointed  judge  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  He  ; 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  had  a  horse 
shot  from  under  him  at  Monterey,  commanded  at  Victoria, 
was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Ojo  del  Agua,  was  commissioned  by 
the  President  a  major  general  in  the  Army;  he  also  acquit-  j 
ted  himself  with  great  credit  atChapultepec.  He  wasGov- 
ernor  of  Mississippi  in  1850  ;  and  in  1855  was  elected  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  and  was  reelected 
in  1857,  serving,  during  both  terms,  as  chairman  of  the  Com-  \ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs.  By  virtue  of  his  experience  and 
strict  integrity,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all ;  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  his  amiable  manners  won  for  him 
troops  of  friends  among  all  parties.  He  was  spoken  of,  on 
two  occasions,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident;  and  was  the  recognized  leader  of  those  favorable  to 
the  annexation  of  Cuba.  He  died  at  his  residence,  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  July  17,  1858.” 

A  good  man’s  qualities  and  character  are  the 
heritage  of  his  country.  The  ancients  honored 
their  dead  by  public  ceremonies  and  orations, 
commending  their  example  to  the  admiring  imi¬ 
tation  of  posterity. 

Let  me  advert  to  one  or  two  prominent  traits 
in  the  character  of  him  we  mourn  to-day.  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  high  military  ardor  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  those  gentler  and  humaner  vir¬ 
tues  that  mark  the  character  of  our  growing  civ¬ 
ilization;  that  the  war-spirit  which  an  attachment 
to  military  science  and  camp-life  generates,  tends 
to  roughen  and  harden  the  moral  sentiments  and 
sensibilities,  so  that  the  accomplished  soldier  be¬ 
comes  semi-barbarous  in  his  tastes  and  disposi¬ 
tions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea,  General 
Quitman  was  a  distinguished  exception.  His 
love  of  military  life  was  almost  a  passion.  Yet  ; 


what  spirit  was  gentler?  Whose  sensibilities 
were  more  acute?  Who  could  easier  weep  over 
suffering?  or  who  appreciated  more  highly  all 
those  refinements  of  Christian  morality  by  which 
human  nature  is  elevated  and  adorned  ?  His  mar¬ 
tial  tendencies  welled  out  from  deeper  springs 
than  those  which  originate  and  feed  the  “  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  ”  They  were 
founded  on  a  deep  and  philosophic  insight  of  the 
fact  that  national  peace  and  honor  are  only  to  be 
secured  by  a  constant  and  thorough  equipment  for 
any  strife  that  may  come;  that  to  preserve  our  re- 
no  wn  untarnished ,  to  resist  insult  and  aggression , 
to  conquer  peace  and  secure  it,  material  force  and 
scientific  skill,  with  gunpowder,  the  great  civili¬ 
zer,  are  all  indispensable  agents  and  conditions. 

Was  he  not  a  pacificator  ?  Even  here,  when 
calm  men  lost  their  balance,  and  quiet  men  were 
borne  down  by  the  excitement  of  passion  and  the 
fury  of  partisan  warfare,  his  feeble  voice  and  gray 
locks  arrested  instant  attention,  and  all  crowded 
round  to  hear  his  words  of  kindness  and  modera¬ 
tion;  because  there  dropped  from  his  lips  instruc¬ 
tion  and  not  insult;  enlightenment  and  not  exas¬ 
peration;  and  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  so¬ 
berness  of  his  counsels. 

I  remark  upon  another  peculiar  trait  of  his 
character.  I  allude  to  his  quiet  energy,  to  the 
unambitious  and  undemonstrative  nature  of  his 
efforts,  contrasted  with  the  vigor  and  reach  of  the 
principles  he  announced.  Men  of  the  heaviest 
metal  are  thus,  not  uncommonly,  men  of  the  quiet¬ 
est  means.  Their  weight  is  intrinsic,  not  super- 
added;  dwells  in  the  thought  more  than  in  any 
single  act  that  incarnates  it;  and  goes  forth  among 
the  works  and  ways  of  men  with  a  footfall  silent 
as  angels,  yet  with  a  power  that  noiselessly 
changes  the  face  of  the  world  !  He  had  much  of 
this  element,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  forum. 
He  announced  his  plan  and  purpose,  and  left  it  to 
do  its  work,  without  going  forth  with  loud  clamor 
to  hail  support  to  his  standard,  or  swell  the  num¬ 
bers  of  his  train. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  faithful,  industrious, 
unshrinking;  always  at  his  post,  discharging  his 
duty  with  a  diligence  no  fatigue  could  exhaust, 
and  no  obstinacy  tire. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  brave,  self-forgetful,  he¬ 
roic,  unawed  by  danger,  and  nerved  by  disaster; 
he  imparted  his  own  enthusiasm  to  all  under  his 
command,  and  infused  a  life  and  vigor  through 
the  ranks  which  is  itself  the  sure  omen  of  success. 

As  a  father  and  friend  his  attachments  were 
strong  and  lasting.  Yet,  into  the  smitten  and 
sacred  circle  of  domestic  life  I  forbear  to  enter — 
under  the  shadow  of  the  heavenly  wings  let  it 
abide;  for  in  the  Divine  beatitudes  alone  can  it 
find  consolation. 

It  is  said  he  loved  warmly  and  well  the  State 
of  his  adoption,  that  honored  him  with  her  confi¬ 
dence,  at  the  head  of  whose  armies  he  fought,  and 
for  whom  he  stood  here  a  Representative.  But  I 
thank  God,  and  I  thank  him,  that  I  can  say  as 
truly,  and  as  proudly,  that  he  loved  his  whole 
country  as  well,  and  that  Union  of  us  all,  in  bonds 
so  strong,  yet  so  silken;  harder  than  brass,  yet 
yielding  as  ether;  linked  and  twisted  and  wrought 
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into  one  encompassing  zone  that  no  saber  can 
sever.  That,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
was  true  to  that  glorious  flag  on  which  his  infant 
6yc  was  opened ;  that  nerved  him  ns  he  strode  over 
the  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  and  to  which  his 
>roud  gaze  was  turned,  and  his  exultant  heart 
eaped  as  it  waved  in  the  toying  winds  over  the 
strongholds  of  Monterey  and  Chapultepec. 

Sir,  I  did  not  subscribe  to  all  items  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  creed;  yet  I  honor  his  memory,  and  drop  a 
tear  upon  his  grave. 

“  The  evil  that  men  do  livo.4  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 

Yet  no  man’s  remembrance  need  utterly  perish! 
If  he  link  himself  to  great  thoughts,  high  achieve¬ 
ments,  noble  endeavors,  grand  institutions,  he 
shall  live  in  their  life,  survive  in  their  being,  and 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  their  vital  and  eternal 
existence.  Our  little  aims  and  paltry  ambitions 
and  social  distinctions  die  with  us,  often  before 
us;  but  intellectual  power,  scientific  attainment 
and  enlargement,  national  institutions — these  are 
immortal !  these  light  the  track  of  ages,  and  burn 
and  live  with  a  quenchless  luster;  these  “flow  on 
in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream  ” — cumulative 
and  reproductive,  at  once  prophetic  and  monu¬ 
mental — the  witnesses  of  our  renown,  and  the 
hope  and  heritage  of  coming  generations! 

In  the  pauses  of  our  deliberations,  death  steps 
into  this  Hall  and  leads  out  Harris  and  Quit- 
man,  and  we  see  them  no  more.  He  will  shake  j 
hands  with  all  that  remain;  his  touch  will  wither 
our  laurels,  and  smite  our  crowns  in  the  dust! 
Let  the  example  of  our  good  men  lead  us  to  unity 
and  forbearance,  to  love  better  our  great  country, 
“Time’s  latest  empire;”  to  hand  down  to  our 
children  every  emblem  of  her  nationality  un- 
broken,  that  when  we  sleep  with  our  fathers,  this 
heritage  of  ages  may  rise  and  ripen  into  a  hale  and 
vigorous  maturity,  and  stand  the  consummation 
of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  piety  of  the  world  ! 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  MOORE. 

Mr.  MOOR.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
observed,  during  the  last  session,  how  the  once 
manly  form  of  General  Quitman  was  slowly 
wasting  away  under  some  unknown  malady, 
were  not  altogether  unprepared  for  the  early  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  death.  We  had  fondly  hoped, 
however,  that  his  bright  career-  was  not  so  soon 
to  terminate,  and  that  we  might  have  had,  still 
longer,  the  benefit  of  his  sage  experience  in  our 
deliberations  here.  But,  alas!  we  shall  listen  no 
more  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  were  wont  to 
fall  from  his  lips,  for  his  voice  is  now  hushed  in 
death. 

A  patriot,  whose  every  pulsation  was  for  his 
country’s  good  and  his  country’s  honor;  a  states¬ 
man  of  enlarged  experience,  to  whom  many  looked 
for  guidance,  and  all  with  trust  and  confidence — 
he  it  is  whose  loss  we  this  day  mourn. 

Well  may  we,  who  were  associated  with  him 
here,  and  who  witnessed  his  faithful  discharge  of 
every  public  duty,  unite  in  offering  some  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Though  a  Mississippian,  justly  proud  of  his 


State,  as  she  wns  of  him,  yet  lie  belonged  not 
alone  to  her.  His  fame  was  the  property  of  the 
whole  country;  and  we  may  all  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  mingling  our  tears  together  over  his  loss 
as  over  a  common  calamity.  His  life  had  been 
mostly  spent  in  the  employment  of  the  public. 
On  the  bench,  in  the  councils  of  his  own  and  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his 
State,  in  the  “  tented  field,”  he  had  performed 
faithful  and  distinguished  services;  and,  sir,  in 
whatever  situation  he  was  placed,  he  so  bore  him¬ 
self  that  he  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  countrymen  while  living,  and  their  tears  and 
regrets  have  followed  him  to  his  grave.  Vain 
would  be  the  attempt,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to 
do  justice  to  his  character,  or  even  to  present  the 
outlines  of  his  eventful  life.  When,  hereafter, 
his  career  shall  be  fully  traced  by  his  faithful 
biographer,  what  an  instructive  example  will  be 
furnished  to  every  American  youth! 

See  the  young  stripling  first  leaving  his  parental 
roof,  wandering  afar  off  to  seek  his  home  and  for¬ 
tune  among  strangers.  Relyingupon  his  own  in¬ 
domitable  energy  and  unswerving  integrity,  he 
bravely  encounters  all  opposition;  struggles  on 
with  poverty;  gradually  rises  in  favor  with  his 
fello„w-men;  amasses  fortune;  wins  fame — a  world¬ 
wide  fame;  and  even  after  the  frosts  of  many  win¬ 
ters  had  settled  upon  his  brow,  and  he  had  well 
nigh  “  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  hon¬ 
or,”  we  see  him  still  toiling  on  in  the  path  of  duty, 
ever  preserving  the  glow  of  his  youthful  patriot¬ 
ism  and  ambition. 

Ambitious  he  was;  but  his  ambition  was  of  that 
lofty  kind  that  made  him  despise  all  devious  paths 
— everything  that  savored  of  personal  dishonor. 
He  was  wealthy;  yet  no  one  could  have  been  less 
ostentatious.  He  was  brave,  too;  yet  who,  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  others,  could  have  shown 
more  of  amiability  and  true  knightly  courtesy  ? 
Might  not  the  description  given  of  Cato,  without 
exaggeration,  be  applied  to  him? 

“At  Catoni,  studium  modestiie,  decoris,  sed  maxime 
severitatis  erat.  Non  divitiis  cum  divite,  neque  factione  cuin 
factioso;  sed  cum  strenuo  virtute,  cum  modeste  pudore, 
cum  innocente  abstinentia  ceriabat ;  esse,  quam  vidcri 
bonus  malcbat ;  ita,  quo  minus  gloriam  petebat,  eo  magis 
sequebatur.” 

I  first  met  General  Quitman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  test  the 
character,  and,  where  friendships  were  formed, 
most  strongly  to  cement  them.  It  was  my  for¬ 
tune  to  serve  under  his  immediate  command  in 
Mexico.  I  saw  him  when  first  called  from  pri¬ 
vate  life  to  assume  a  high  command  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army.  At  a  single  bound  he  had  attained 
an  elevation  which  few  had  ever  reached  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  the  military  service;  but 
he  exhibited  then  no  more  of  arrogance  or  vanity 
than  he  was  -wont  to  exhibit  here.  lie  seemed 
not  to  think  that  he  stood  upon  a  pedestal  so  high 
that  he  could  look  down  upon  all  others  as  his 
inferiors,  but  his  big  manly  heart  throbbed  with 
generous  sympathy  for  those,  of  whatever  rank, 
whom  patriotism  had  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Few  officers  ever  succeeded  as  he  did  in  win¬ 
ning  the  love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  those 
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whom  they  commanded.  Neither  General  Jack- 
son,  nor  the  great  Napoleon  himself,  was  more 
ardently  beloved  by  those  who  shared  wich  them 
their  toils,  their  dangers,  and  their  triumphs.  And 
yet  this  love  and  admiration  he  won  by  no  studied 
arts  on  his  part;  by  no  relaxation  of  necessary 
discipline;  but  by  his  noble  bearing,  his  uniform 
kindness,  and  the  happy  blending  of  modesty 
with  self-reliance,  gentleness  with  firmness,  dig¬ 
nity  with  suavity  of  manner. 

It  was  not  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  follow 
him  to  the  brightest  fields  of  his  fame;  to  witness 
his  gallantry  at  Monterey,  at  Chapultepec,  or  at 
the  Belen  Gate;  and,  save  on  one  occasion,  never 
saw  an  exhibition  of  his  coolness  and  intrepidity 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  nor  is  there  wanting 
any  witness  of  these  things,  for  they  are  inscribed 
already  on  the  brightest  pages  of  his  country’s 
history. 

I  saw  him,  for  the  most  part,  on  fields  where 
no  laurels  were  to  be  won,  but  where  the  melan¬ 
choly  sounds  of  the  dead  march  were  daily  heard, 
as  they  followed  some  brave  volunteer  to  his  un¬ 
timely  grave.  I  can,  however,  bear  witness  to 
the  interest  which  he  ever  evinced  for  the  health, 
the  comfort,  and  safety,  of  those  placed  under  his 
command.  The  humblest  soldier,  sir,  never  ap¬ 
proached  him  without  receiving  at  his  hands  the 
most  considerate  attention;  and  often  did  he  visit 
those  whom  disease  had  prostrated,  to  counsel, 
encourage,  and  minister  to  them.  These  things 
may  appear  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned;  yet  they 
have  been  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  and  memo¬ 
ries  of  many,  now  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
who  have  often  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
upon  the  head  of  their  beloved  commander;  and 
in  those  bright  realms  whither,  as  we  would  fain 
hope,  he  has  gone,  and  where  an  unerring  record 
is  kept  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  men,  they  may 
have  caused  a  halo  of  glory  to  encircle  his  brow, 
far  transcending  all  the  splendor  of  his  military 
fame. 


REMARKS  OP  MR.  CURTIS. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Few  are  the  words  of  grief; 
low  is  the  voice  of  sorrow;  sad  is  the  note  of  woe; 
and  silence  is  the  solace  of  mourning.  Pilgrims 
and  sojourners  on  life’s  uneven  wTay,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  with  objects  that  live,  and 
move,  and  mingle  in  the  revolving,  shifting  scenes 
of  time  and  sense.  All  nature  seems  endowed 
with  a  principle  of  animation.  The  running 
waters,  the  sighing  winds,  the  lowing  herds,  the 
moving  millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  all  radiant 
with  this  principle  of  vitality,  how  logical  be¬ 
comes  the  delusion  that  life  is  universal  and  per¬ 
petual,  and  that  our  animated  bodies  are  stamped 
with  immortality  ! 

Absorbed  by  this  vain  but  congenial  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  revel  in  the  glowing,  bewildering  charms 
of  life,  and  unite  with  her  votaries  in  peans  to 
her  exalted  fame.  We  exclaim: 

“  Oil,  life  !  thy  paths  are  strewed  with  flowers  and  sun¬ 
shine  ; 

Thy  heart  is  ever  buoyant  and  happy  ; 

VVe  follow  thy  votaries  in  song  and  dances  ; 


And,  with  hope,  joy,  and  gladness, 

Rejoice  in  the  pleasures  of  time.” 

t:  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

We  seize  the  flower  ;  its  bloom  is  shed  ; 

Or  like  the  snow-flakes  on  the  river, 

A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever; 

u  Or  like  the  Borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

While  v/e  thus  rejoice  and  revel  in  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  life,  and  revolve  in  the  endless  circle  of 
humanity,  the  click  of  time  marks  the  cycle  of  our 
duration,  and  we  are  suddenly  launched  upon  an 
unknown  and  shoreless  sea,  and  wafted  to  a  bourn 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

Death  sends  no  usher;  heeds  no  engagement; 
brooks  no  delay;  scorns  all  ceremony;  and  at  the 
most  unpropitious  hour  seizes  his  victim  with 
unrelenting  heart  and  hand,  and  bears  him  away 
to  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave.  The  fond 
fabrics  of  reason,  the  delusions  of  hope,  and  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  all  shrink  and  vanish  before  the 
dread  reality,  the  absolute  certainty,  the  sad  and 
silent  presence  of  death.  Nor  shall  eminence  or 
obscurity  shield  us  from  the  fell  destroyer  of  our 
race.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  brave  and 
timid,  prince  and  peasant,  all  in  equal  submission 
tremble  and  fall  before  the  imperious  and  awful 
majesty  of  this  king  of  terrors.  The  vale  of  his 
temple  is  the  gloom  of  despair,  and  his  canopy  is 
the  dark  pall  that  overshadows  the  spirit  world. 

These  reflections,  which  contrast  the  delusions 
of  life  with  the  stern  realities  of  death,  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of 
the  late  honorable  member  from  Mississippi,  the 
worthy  citizen,  the  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and 
distinguished  Representative  and  statesman, Gen¬ 
eral  John  A.  Q,uitman. 

The  news  of  this  sad  dispensation,  in  July 
last,  circulated  with  telegraphic  speed,  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Union;  and 
thousands  mingled  their  sighs  with  the  note  of 
sorrow  that  came  up  from  the  shores  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

Iowa,  young  daughter  of  the  national  family, 
smitten  by  the  sad  note  of  woe,  unites  in  sympa¬ 
thy  and  sorrow  with  her  sisters  of  the  sunny 
South,  and  drops  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  and  the  brave. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  in  this  Hall, 
where  his  country  last  called  him,  and  his  labors 
suddenly  ended,  is  a  fit  occasion  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  grief  and  tokens  of  respect  that  have  here 
been  made  to  his  memory. 

Death  has  stricken  a  distinguished  name  from 
the  congressional  roll.  To  the  Speaker’s  call 
there  is  now  no  answer;  but  every  surviving  heart 
responds  with  anguish  and  sorrow,  when  we  hear 
that  once  familiar  name. 

Constant  in  attendance,  devoted  to  duty,  prompt 
in  debate,  and  conspicuous  in  person,  his  absence 
has  created  a  void  in  this  honorable  assembly 
that  is  seen,  felt,  and  lamented  by  all  of  us,  his 
transient  survivors.  He  differed  widely  from 
many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Hall  on  some  ques¬ 
tions;  but  he  did  not  intrude  or  thrust  his  views 
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beyond  strict  rules  of  decorum,  and  wc  respected 
his  argument  and  the  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
Hut  to  differ  is  not  to  divide.  All  things  differ, 
and  thereby  we  distinguish.  The  human  face, so 
like  in  all,  shall  nowhere  find  its  exact  semblance. 
Reason  would  stagnate  if  all  agreed  in  all  things. 
Error  is  restrained  by  the  conflict  of  reason.  Re¬ 
pulsion  maintains  porosity,  but  gravitation  unites 
the  universe.  Those  who  foster  differences  may 
lose  sight  of  each  other;  but  those  who  study  fit¬ 
ness  and  coincidence  will  find  perpetual  bonds  of 
union.  General  Quitman  was  a  practical  states¬ 
man.  Looking  to  results,  be  avoided  irreconcil- 
abledifferences, and  united  in  the  conflict  of  living 
issues.  Turning  aside  from  impassable  obstacles, 
he  found  avenues  through  which  he  approached 
and  took  his  adversary  by  surprise;  and  kindness 
and  courtesy  secured  a  victory,  when  violence 
would  have  caused  defeat. 

Ilis  amiable  deportment,  his  honorable  bear¬ 
ing,  and  his  persuasive  eloquence,  gave  him,  as  all 
will  attest,  extraordinary  influence  in  this  House, 
and  secured  the  esteem  and  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  who  survive  and  mourn  our  un¬ 
timely  separation. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  detail  the  events  of 
General  Quitman’s  life.  New  York  may  claim 
the  honor  of  his  nativity;  and  in  Ohio  he  studied 
and  practiced  the  profession  of  law;  but  at  an 
early  age  he  adopted  Mississippi  for  his  home, 
and  was  warmly  attached  to  her  institutions,  and 
earnestly  labored  for  her  development  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

When  Texas  raised  the  standard  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  he  espoused  her  cause,  and  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  participant  in  the  struggle  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  independence. 

When  volunteers  were  called  to  rally  under  our 
flag  that  was  borne  to  Mexico  by  General  Tay¬ 
lor,  among  the  gathering  ranks  from  all  sections 
that  assembled  on  the  sickly,  sultry  plains  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  I  found  General  Quitman  among 
those  assembled  to  do  his  country  service.  His 
fidelity,  zeal,  and  courage,  secured  the  esteem  of 
his  associates  in  arms;  and  no  volunteer  general 
made  more-  successful  advances,  or  received 
more  public  commendation  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices. 

He  was  on  both  lines,  and  therefore  served 
under  both  General  Taylor  and  General  Scott; 
and  was  honorably  mentioned  for  gallant  services 
in  the  public  orders  of  both  these,  his  distin¬ 
guished  commanders. 

He  was  in  many  battles;  but  was  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  brilliant  and  glorious  victo¬ 
ries  of  Monterey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  Garita 
Helen. 

After  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  was 
appointed,  by  General  Scott,  military  governor 
of  that  city;  and  he  therefore  occupied  the  palace 
and  wielded  the  scepter  of  the  ancient  Montezu- 
mas. 

After  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which 
terminated  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  military  services,  he  returned  to  his 
private  avocations  in  Mississippi, from  which  he 
was  called  by  the  people  to  serve  in  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States.  You  cun  all  testify  to  his 
distinguished  services  in  these  Halls. 

On  my  entering  this  body*  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  Committee  on  Mil¬ 
itary  Affairs,  where  he  was  the  honorable  chair¬ 
man.  Here  again  I  can  bear  personal  testimony 
to  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Army,  the 
volunteers,  nnd  the  honor  und  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
ty-  . 

His  history  is  thus  identified  with  two  sangui¬ 
nary  struggles,  which  resulted  in  a  lurge  acces¬ 
sion  to  our  national  domain.  In  his  place,  as  a 
Representative,  he  has  also  participated  in  event¬ 
ful  struggles  in  our  national  Congress. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  in  the  field  and  the  forum, 
he  has  well  borne  a  distinguished  part;  and  we, 
his  associates  and  survivors,  may  close  his  official 
record  with  the  honors  due  to  a  hero  and  states- 
j  man. 

“Sans  pear  et  sans  reproctie.  II  a  bien  merits  de  U 
patrie.” 

Our  demonstrations  to-day  are  not  solely  an 
I  effusion  of  sympathy,  ora  mere  tribute  of  respect 
to  distinguished  worth.  The  glory  of  a  nation 
is  an  element  of  power;  and  a  grateful  tribute  is 
due  to  those  who  increase  the  aggregate  of  our 
national  renown. 

As  a  sacred  duty,  therefore,  and  with  fraternal 
affection,  we  commend  his  body  to  the  grave,  his 
fame  to  posterity,  and  his  spirit  to  the  God  who 
gave  it. 

While  we  thus  commemorate  the  dead,  we 
would  affectionately  condole  with  the  bereaved 
and  the  afflicted.  To  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
we  tender  a  nation’s  sympathy. 

But  no  honor  to  the  brave,  or  expressions  of 
sympathy,  can  solace  the  grief  of  those  who  were 
most  endeared  and  most  dependent.  We  feel  that 
death  is  the  universal  conqueror,  and  man  is  the 
vanquished  and  the  victim. 

Generals  and  armies,  by  converging  lines,  in 
slow  but  steady  marches,  approach  death’s  dark 
defile. 

We,  therefore,  fellow-travelers  to  the  grave, 
may  resume  our  reflections  on  our  approaching 
consummation;  when  all  our  achievements  and 
aspirations  will  merge  in  the  vast  ocean  of  eter- 
i  nity. 

“  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e?er  pave, 

,  Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 


REMARKS  OP  MR.  BOWIE. 

Mr.  BOWIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  permit 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  grief  and  to  mingle  my  sorrows 
with  those  which  seem  so  universally  to  pervade 
the  members  of  this  House  at  the  loss  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  useful  a  member  as  the  lamented 
Quitman,  whose  death  has  been  so  eloquently 
and  feelingly  announced  this  morning  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 

Sir,  there  are  occasions  when  the  eye  refuses 
to  drop  a  tear  and  the  heart  to  expose  its  sadness; 
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but,  sir,  when  the  eye  will  not  weep,  or  grief  will 
not  speak, 

“  They  but  Whisper  an  o’erfraught  heart, 

And  bid  it  break.” 

There  are  occasions,  too,  sir,  as  great  calami¬ 
ties  befall  a  nation  by  the  loss  of  her  distinguished 
heroes  and  statesmen,  when  it  is  both  seemly  and 
fitting  that  every  generous  and  patriotic  heart 
should  send  forth  its  streamlet  of  tears  to  be 
mingled  with  that  great  ocean  of  sorrow  which 
overwhelms  the  public  mind.  I  come  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  add  my  humble  share  of  lamentation 
and  sorrow  to  that  reservoir  of  grief  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  grave  of  John  A.  Q,uitman. 

Sir,  I,  too,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Quitman.  Very 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  city  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  sought  an  introduction  to  him.  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  on  an  occasion  when  the  ardor  of  youth¬ 
ful  valor  required  the  sage  counsels  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  had  generously  extended  the 
kind  offices  of  his  friendship  to  those  who  were 
near  and  dear  to  me  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
These  generous  sympathies  on  his  part,  had  not 
been  unheralded  to  me.  His  fame  as  a  lawyer; 
his  exalted  character  as  a  judge;  and  his  still  more 
exalted,  but  more  newly  acquired,  fame  as  a  sol¬ 
dier — one  among  the  conquering  heroes  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  first  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  our  flag,  that  emblem  of  our  national  power, 
upon  the  very  walls  of  the  city — had  all  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
had  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  a  grateful 
people.  All  these  characteristic  traits,  as  well 
of  private  as  of  public  character,  had  come  far 
ahead  of  him  in  his  slow  approach  to  this  city. 
Like  Brennus  of  old,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
entered  into  the  very  heart  of  their  citadel,  not 
only  without  opposition,  but  with  honors  of  tri¬ 
umphal  joy,  General  Quitman  came  to  this  cap¬ 
ital — this  great  capital  of  a  great  nation — bring¬ 
ing  along  with  him  the  united  hearts  of  a  proud 
constituency;  himself  the  recipient  of  a  nation’s 
thanks.  I  venture  to  say,  sir,  there  will  be  no 
modern  Camillas  brought  from  a  state  of  banish¬ 
ment  to  contest  his  laurels,  or  to  envy  his  fame. 
These  will  and  shall  be,  in  the  simple  but  beauti¬ 
ful  language  of  Cicero,  “  Semper  et  sempiterna.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciated  these  private  and 
public  virtues  in  General  Quitman’s  character, 
and  made  haste  to  express  my  emotions  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  one — my  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  other.  I  came  before  him,  sir,  bearing  with 
me  no  commission  from  the  oracles  of  either 
Dodona  or  of  Delphi.  I  came  not  as  a  sooth¬ 
sayer,  to  predict  either  his  success  or  failure  in 
the  future.  I  came  simply  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past.  Dodona  and  Delphi  had  long 
since  ceased,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  truth;  and 
had  I  commission  from  either,  or  from  both,  I 
should  have  torn  it  into  tatters,  that  its  broken 
fragments  might  become  the  emblems  of  a  purer 
and  holier  incense,  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
eternal  truth. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first  interview  with  General 
Quitman — an  interview  which  I  shall  never  for- 
j  get — I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  gentleness 
and  simplicity  of  his  manner.  A  man  who  had 
acquired  so  much  of  good  reputation  among  his 
friends  and  neighbors  at  home,  in  his  own  State 
of  Mississippi;  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  country’s 
need,  had  been  among  the  foremost  to  offer  the 
flag  of  his  State  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  who,  by  hard 
service,  active  enterprise,  and  exploits  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  valor,  had  enshrined  that  flag  in  a  halo  of 
immortal  glory,  might  well  enough  have  worn  the 
aspect  of  ostentatious  vanity.  But,  sir,  I  found  in 
General  Quitman  that  “modest  meekness  and 
humility  which  doth  so  become  a  man”  had  so 
possessed  him,  that  even  the  greatness  of  his  own 
high  offices  had  become  more  resplendent  by  the 
reflected  luster  of  unaffected  virtue.  I  found  him, 
sir,  to  be  a  plain  and  unostentatious  gentleman, 
with  a  mind  quick  and  active  and  vigorous  and 
yet  profound  withal.  Profound,  did  I  say?  Sir, 
the  word  falls  far  too  short  of  the  reality  of  truth. 
With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
of  his  country,  and  with  a  soul  devoted  to  its 
preservation,  it  claims  from  me  a  higher  test  of 
value.  There  was  about  it  a  deep,  ay,  deeper, 
characteristic  of  strength,  in  its  undying  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Union  of  these  States  as  equal  and  in¬ 
dependent  sovereignties,  and  in  that  patriotism 
which  made  him  love  his  country  even  before 
himself.  Well  might  he  have  exclaimed: 

“  I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato, 

A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country’s  friend.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Quitman’s  private  .or  public  virtues  in  detail. 
That  office  has  been  performed  already  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  But 
sir,  I  know  enough  of  his  history,  both  private 
and  public,  to  make  me  feel  that  on  this  day  and 
before  this  House,  I  am  but  performing  the  pat¬ 
riotic  duty  of  proclaiming  to  this  great  nation  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  best  and  greatest  men.  Sir,  it 
has  been  said  that  to  be  truly  great  you  must  be 
truly  good.  It  is  a  maxim  of  unerring  truth.  The 
magnetic  needle  no  more  constantly  points  to  the 
north  star,  that  eternal  evidence  in  the  heavens  of 
an  eternal  God  thereof,  than  does  the  greatness  to 
the  goodness  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  good  men  are  great  men,  or 
that  all  great  men,  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  are 
good  men ;  but  I  mean  to  say ,  and  I  mean  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  now  and  forever,  at  least  in  all  my  time  to 
come,  that  greatness  without  goodness  is 

“  Like  a  world  without  a  sun.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  ever  looked  upon  General 
Quitman’s  face  without  discovering  the  strongest 
characteristic  marks  of  kindness,  and  gentleness, 
and  benevolence  ?  Who  ever  watched  his  smile 
without  perceiving  in  it  the  emblems  of  a  compla¬ 
cency 

ii  Less  of  earth  than  Heaven  ?” 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  his  piercing  blue  eyes, 
without  being  conscious  that  they  were  but  re¬ 
flected  lights  from  windows  to  a  soul,  which  was 
i  full  of  Grecian  fire,  and  of  unflexed  will?  Who 


ever  listened  to  Ills  soft  and  subdued,  yet  manly  , 
and  heroic  tones  of  voice,  on  this  floor,  without 
feeling  impelled  by  the  syren  sweetness  of  its  1 
music  to  gather  and  linger  around  him, 

‘•That  they  mi^lit  catch  its  May  morn  honey  dew?” 

Its  buds,  still  swelling  with  round  and  orient 
pearls,  like  pretty  flowrets  to  the  eyes,  brought 
tears,  as  frankincense  to  true  and  genuine  elo¬ 
quence.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  myself,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  felt  the  power  of  his  capti¬ 
vating  eloquence.  There  was  a  simplicity,  yet 
fervid  strength,  in  every  idea  he  expressed,  and 
a  clearness  and  precision  of  language  but  seldom 
equaled,  and  never  excelled,  which  won  their 
way  to  the  heartsand  judgments  of  all  his  hearers. 

1  may  well  compare  him  to  Thucydides,  the  great 
Grecian  orator  and  historian.  Of  him  it  is  said: 
“  That  he  spoke  and  wrote  as  one  who  was  clear 
of  all  passion,  independent  in  every  light,  entirely 
unconcerned  who  was  pleased  or  displeased;  the 
servant  only  of  reason  and  truth.  Altogether  in¬ 
different  about  the  opinions  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived,  he  wrote  and  spoke  for  posterity 
only,  and  appealed  to  the  future  world  fo*  the 
value  of  the  present .  ” 

So  was  it,  sir,  with  General  Quitman.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  faithfully  as  I  believe  in  my  own  exist¬ 
ence,  that  General  Quitman,  in  all  that  he  ever 
wrote,  or  said,  or  did,  looked  only  to  the  future 
glory  of  his  country.  Forgetting  even  self  in 
the  present,  and  fearless  as  to  all  and  any  risks 
of  honorable  achievement  in  the  future,  I  believe 
he  was  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country;  that  ages  yet  to  come 
might  behold  its  still  unbroken  columns  and  un¬ 
tarnished  flag,  to  bless  the  memories  of  those  who 
had  helped  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  calamity  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  this  House,  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  and  best  members,  should  make  us  all  mindful 
of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  pos¬ 
terity.  It  invokes  our  calmest,  most  considerate, 
and,  if  possible,  more  than  most  of  our  patriotic 
emotions.  Sir,  what  greater  calamity  can  befall  us 
as  members  of  this  House,  or  our  respective  con¬ 
stituents  as  primary  elements  of  political  power, 
or  even  this  great  Federal  Government  itself — but 
a  union  of  sovereign  and  independent  constit¬ 
uencies — if,  when  even  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
Union  is  broken,  there  be  no  deep  and  lasting 
and  lingering  sorrow  in  the  public  mind  ?  Sir, 
the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  astronomers  may  be 
true,  that  even  a  star,  that  emblem  of  omnipotent 
beneficence,  may  be  struck  from  the  heavens, 
and  yet  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  sphere  be 
preserved,  by  what  they  call  laws  of  gravitation 
and  attraction.  But,  sir,  I  tell  you  there  are  no 
laws  of  gravitation  or  attraction  in  this,  our  po¬ 
litical  sphere,  which  can  unite  and  bring  together 
a  once  distracted  and  broken  Confederacy.  No 
star  can  ever  be  stricken  from  that  constellation 
which  compose  and  make  up  the  flag  of  this 
Union,  without  bringing  along  with  its  loss,  the 
loss  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  glorious  in 
the  future  destinies  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  true,  national,  patriotic  men — 


men  who  have  maintained,  and  who  mean  to 
muintnin  in  the  future,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made 
by  our  fathers,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
now  and  ever  has  been  understood,  and  ever  ought 
to  be  understood — as  a  Confederacy  between  free, 
equal,  and  independent  States — are  as  dear  to  us 
as  the  stars  thut  grace  the  flag  of  our  common 
country.  And  although,  sir,  the  loss  of  such 
men  cannot  and  ought  not,  like  the  loss  of  those 
sturs,  result  in  the  overturning  and  destruction 
of  the  entire  fabric,  yet  I  say,  and  1  feel,  sir, 
what  I  say,  that  the  depatture  of  such  men  from 
amongst  us  ought  now  to  be'remembered,  as  in 
times  gone  by,  as  mournful  signs  of  nationul  de¬ 
pression  and  distress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  looked  upon  General  Quitman 
as  one  of  those  men  who  stood,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South.  Born  and  reared 
and  educated  amongst  the  mountains  of  New 
York,  a  State,  which  at  this  day,  owes  all  of  its 
present  as  well  as  its  former  greatness  and  power, 
to  that  germ  of  freedom  incubated  amidst  the 
struggles  between  liberty  and  despotism  which 
had  been  waged  by  the  people  against  the  Stadt- 
holders  of  Holland,  he  seems  to  have  inhaled, 
from  his  early  youth,  that  breath  of  individual  as 
well  us  of  national  independence,  which  wras  left 
as  a  legacy  to  their  posterity  by  the  early  settlers 
of  that  ancient  colony — a  colony,  sir,  w’hich  long 
since  then  has  emerged  from  its  infantile  weak¬ 
ness,  and  become  the  Empire  State  of  this  great 
Confederacy.  Empire  State,  did  I  say  ?  1  do  not 
like  the  word,  sir.  It  sounds  to  me  too  much 
like  an  assumed  control  over  those  who  are  as  free 
and  great  as  herself.  It  smacks  too  much  of  the 
arrogance  and  pride  of  royalty,  sounds  and  words 
which  I  hale  and  abhor.  And  yet,  sir,  I  am  free 
to  confess,  that  I  would  most  gladly  accord  to  her 
that  preeminence  of  title,  if,  in  all  her  imperial 
power,  she  could,  but  even  now,  restore  to  a  dis- 
|  traded  country  that  harmony  and  peace  which 
once  existed,  and  always  should  exist,  between 
all,  and  every  portion  of  her  people.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  would  her  empire  be  hailed  as  one  of  uni¬ 
versal  good,  and  be  enshrined  as  the  “  Holy  of 
Holies”  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  friends  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty. 

Born,  sir,  as  1  said  General  Quitman  was,  in 
the  very  midst  of  such  elements  as  these,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  his  mind  and  his  feelings 
would  have  partaken,  more  or  less, of  the  tower¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  native  mountains.  Standing, 
as  it  were,  on  some  one  of  their  very  highest  peaks, 
he  seems  to  have  caught  the  electric  spark  which 
brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  great  truth  so  much  venerated  by 
the  immortal  Burke,  that  “  Equality  and  freedom 
are  but  terms  inseparable.”  With  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  emotions  instilled  into  his  nature  by 
the  influences  and  education  of  early  life,  he  left 
his  native  home,  the  scenes  of  his  early — l  might 
say  mountain — boyhood,  where  had  clustered 
around  him  none  other  than  the  holiest  and  lofti¬ 
est  emotions  of  patriotism,  to  seek  his  destinies 
and  his  fortune  in  a  distant  but  not  foreign  clime. 
He  still  determined  to  stand  by  the  stars  and  the 
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stripes  of  the  flag  of  his  own  glorious  country. 
He  would  not  consent  to  be  sheltered  or  protected 
by  those  of  any  other.  And  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  sought 
and  found  a  home  in  the  far  sunny  South.  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  now  of  his  efforts,  or  of  his  ! 
struggles  with  competition  for  fame  and  distinc-  j 
tion  in  this  new  home  of  his  adoption.  A  man  I 
who  had  retired  from  the  mere  romances  of  ele- 1 
vated  mountain  peaks,  engendering,  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  do,  concomitant  elevated  emotions — fruitless, 
perhaps,  of  good  in  all  other  respects,  might 
naturally  enough  have  yielded  to  the  practical 
workings  of  a  system  of  useful  and  valuable  labor, 
in  the  home  of  his  adoption.  Ay,  sir,  the  very 
lessons  of  elevated  culture;  the  very  lessons  of 
high  and  ennobling  sentiment,  which  had  been 
taught  him  in  his  native  clime,  and  amidst  the 
scenery  ofhis  native  mountains,  would  have  but 
quickened  him  to  deeds  of  high  and  noble  bearing 
in  the  land  of  his  living. 

And  so,  indeed,  sir,  was  it  with  General  Quit- 
man;  standing  as  he  did,  with  all  his  affections 
for  both  his  native  and  his  adopted  land  unabatec 
in  any  degree  whatever  by  the  flight  of  years  o 
the  progress  of  time,  and  with  that  deep  sense  oi 
constitutional  obligation  which  he  felt  he  owed  to 
the  whole  ofhis  country,  both  native  and  adopted,  j 
He  knew  no  North,  no  South.  And,  sir,  he  i 
felt  in  his  heart  no  North,  no  South.  But  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  sacred  guaranties  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  maintained  that  each  and  all  of  the  States 
of  this  Confederacy  should  have  that  equality  of 
right  to  which  they  were  entitled,  not  only  as 
among  themselves  as  independent  States,  but  in 
respect  also  to  Federal  territory,  the  common 
property  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  he  well  knew  and  felt,  in  his  own  sense  of 
instinctive  patriotism,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist — 

“  Promotion  coineth  neither  from  the  East,  nor  from  the 
West,  nor  yet  from  the  South.” 

But,  regardless  of  all  schemes  and  machinations 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  he  so  expressed  and 
conducted  himself  as  that  even  the  world  itself, 
with  all  its  censoriousness,  might  be  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  confess  that  he  was  indeed  a  true 
patriot,  living  and  acting  only  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  and  every  portion  of  a  common  and  beloved 
country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  New  York  claims  the  honor  of 
having  been  General  Quitman’s  birth-place,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  been  his 
adopted  home;  and  pointing  to  her  adopted  son, 
she  may  well  exclaim,  as  did  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi:  “  Here  is  my  jewel  whom  I  have 
trained  and  brought  up — 

“  Non  tarn  in  graemio  quam  in  sermone  matris.” 

Sir,  when  Mississippi  points  thus  to  heradopted 
son,  and  claims  to  have  educated  him,  not  only 
in  the  language,  but  in  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the 
Constitution  of  his  country,  New  York,  too,  may 
well  be  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  her  native  son, 
and  claim  most  truly  and  most  justly,  and  be 
proud  of  it  withal,  that  her  bosom  has  given  suck 
to  so  much  of  exalted  worth  and  of  national  virtue. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask,  in  conclu¬ 
sion  ,  why  is  it  that  northern  men  and  southern  men 
come  together,  mourn  together,  and  weep  together, 
like  members  of  a  common  family,  over  the  loss  of 
'  eir  distinguished  dead,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  are 
..  ’•.ms  told  by  sneering  cynics  and  traitorous 

-  ;  .re  ;<  no  bond  of  union  between 

•.hem  ?  t  $  n  true  ho  say  there 

i  is,  and  can  be,  no  bond  of  l  -  v  them, 

gross!  v  'mv.  gei">  '  •  '  no.  s  -  i  self 

and 

is  a  bom  :  01  '  1  :  t  * 

the  Constitution  of  .  ; 

them  together  by  the  biuod  .  :.  y  f 

and  sanctified  in  the  hearts  of  miib.  i.s  .  t  i: 
for  the  inestimable  and  priceless  blessings  it . 
conferred  on  them  and  their  children.  ThatC 
stitution  has  made  them  one,  and  given  them 
common  destiny.  It  has  made  them  one — one  t 
glory,  one  for  shame.  And,  sir,  I  do  declare  here 
to-day,  before  these  the  assembled  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation,  that  all  men,  and  all  parties  of 
men,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may  come, 
who  seek  to  alienate  and  divide  those  whom  God 
in  his  infinite  providence  hath  joined  together, 
must  expect  to  meet,  as  they  deserve  to  meet,  the 
doom  which  He  pronounced  on  his  enemies  of 
old .  And  that  doom  do  I  now  invoke  upon  their 
guilty  and  rebellious  heads: 

“  Because  ye  seek  to  separate  me  and  my  people,  there¬ 
fore  will  I  curse  you.” 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolutions; 
and  they  were  adopted  unanimously. 
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